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'Italian by day and Abyssinian by night.* Perhaps the
most surprising part of the report is the account of
economic conditions.

No cereals have yet been cultivated in an effort to
meet the needs of the country. Whereas before the
Italian occupation millet was being exported from
Abyssinia in large quantities, it is now imported into
the country via Jibuti. The Abyssinian population
have almost entirely abandoned their lands, and
agriculture is a thing of the past. At present there
is a scarcity of Jimmah and Sidamo coffee, though
these provinces formerly had the biggest production
in Abyssinia. . . . The morale of the Italians is
not high, in view of the privations and difficulties
they have to face. Another considerable handicap
for the Italians is, of course, their lack of capital.
Their financial embarrassment is evident.1

The Times does not state the source of this very
damaging report, but probably it is sufficiently accurate
to explain why Signor Mussolini is determined to
distract all possible attention from his first great venture.
Communications are said to have broken down very
badly during the first rains, and by the middle of 1936
most Italians must have learnt that isolated highlands,
situated in the tropics and hundreds of miles from the
sea, are not likely to be a very valuable investment, even
if the original inhabitants have not any say in the matter.
Once Signor Mussolini understood that Abyssima was
not an Eldorado, he turned immediately back to Europe,
determined to use his diplomatic victory, and the
strategic importance of his North-East African empire,
1 The Times, October 8, 1937.